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*..* It is proposed to publish from time to time in Lloyds 
Bank Monthly Review signed articles by economists of 
standing affording opportunities to exponents of different 

) theortes to state their case. The Bank is not necessar’ly in 

agreement with the views expressed in such signed articles. 


The Fallacy of Price Stabilization 





By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jumor, Ph.D.., 
Economist of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 


the proposal that central bank policy should concern itself 
with keeping fixed the general average of commodity prices, 
and to comment upon the articles by Professors Cassel and 
» Gregory dealing with this subject, which have appeared in pre- 
ceding numbers of Lloyds Bank Limited Monthly Review. With 
Professor Gregory’s criticisms of Professor Cassel, I find myself 
in general sympathy, my limited dissent from Professor Gregory’s 
position coming at points where he makes concessions to 
Professor Cassel’s views. In Professor Cassel’s article, advo- 
cating the project of price stabilization by central bank action, 
I find very little with which I can agree. 
I shall consider first Professor Cassel’s argument to prove 
the power of central banks to regulate commodity prices. He 
says : 
| “ Fortunately, long practical experience affords an abso- 
lutely decisive proof of the possibility for a central bank to 
regulate its supply of means of payment so as to secure a definite 
purchasing power for its currency. This experience is the fact 
that a great number of countries have been able for many decades 
to maintain the gold standard. It is obviously impossible for a 
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particular country to keep its currency at a certain parity with) goctr 
gold if that currency does not possess a purchasing power against } and b 





commodities corresponding to that of gold. . . . To deny this! py 4 
possibility therefore is simply to deny the possibility of the gold) middi 
standard.” IT 


This reasoning seems to me to have no relation to reality, pn 
Central banks have not maintained the gold standard by regulating | 5¢ fal 
their supplies of means of payment with reference to the level of Joye] 
commodity prices. They have done a much simpler thing. ang 
They have redeemed their currency on demand in gold! They, prices 
have not worked indirectly from paper money through commodity 49 pe 
prices to gold in the effort to fix the relation of gold and paper of th 
money. They have worked directly, meeting their legal obliga- | Fojjoy 
tion to redeem their promises to pay on demand, and letting} prices 
commodity prices take care of themselves. flow o 

The contention that manipulation of the currency can, and | jn gor 
does control prices at wholesale (currency meaning hand-to-hand | prices 
money, bank notes, coins, Government paper money, etc., iM) go no 
countries where deposit banking is little developed, and meaning | of the 
primarily bank deposits in countries where checks or git pylati 
transfers are widely used) rests, of course, upon a very rigorous 
form of the quantity theory of money. Not all of the adherents 


of the quantity theory, however, would formulate that doctrine f 
strictly enough to make them believe in the possibility of s ir 
manipulating money and credit as to regulate prices. Professor of 


Gregory, for example, would, I think, regard himself as, in p 
general, an adherent of the quantity theory school. But he! Ir 


recognises that there are so many complications in the economi b: 
Situation as to call for distrust of the efficacy of currency fa 
manipulation for the purpose in hand, calling attention to “ the in 
time lag involved,” and adding “ nor is there any predictabk | tk 
quantitative relationship between a given rise and fall in price. Ww 


and the pressure which must be exerted by the Central Bank wf w 


effect that rise or fall.” [Italics mine.] P; 

Ishall avoid a theoretical issue with Professor Gregory st 
which would be irrelevant to the present discussion,* and shal C 
content myself with offering additional evidence in support of th 
his practical conclusion. The past eleven years in the United of 
States have given us a classical demonstration of the absurdit | in 
of basing predictions regarding commodity prices upon th or 
ions of 





*I venture to refer to my book, The Value of Money, for a discussion of the theory | ———— 
of the matter. 
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doctrine that they are subject to control by the volume of money 
and bank credit in relation to the volume of trade, even allowing 
for the velocity of circulation of money and credit. In the 
middle of 1919 the quantity theorists told us that we were on 
a permanently higher level of commodity prices as a result of the 
great expansion of bank credit, and that while prices might rise 
or fall moderately five or six per cent above or below the existing 
level with the business cycle, the existing level was permanent 
and safe. In the year and a half that followed, commodity 
prices first rose 15 per cent and then dropped precipitously 
49 per cent, with the volume of bank credit higher at the end 
of the drop than it had been at the beginning of the rise. 
Following the great drop, we were again assured that commodity 
prices would have to rise again very high because of the great 
flow of gold that was coming to us. The gold came, but the rise 
in commodity prices did not come. The average of commodity 
prices stood in 1928 precisely where it had stood in 1921. Facts 
do not ordinarily make a great impression upon the adherents 
of the doctrine that prices can be controlled by currency mani- 
pulation as John Stuart Mill observed long ago : 

“* Not only has this fixed idea of the currency as the 
prime agent in the fluctuations of price made them shut 
their eyes to the multitude of circumstances which, by 
influencing the expectations of supply, are the true causes 
of almost all speculations and of almost all fluctuations of 
price ; but in order to bring about the chronological agree- 
ment required by their theory, between the variations of 
bank issues and those of prices, they have played such 
fantastic tricks with facts and dates as would be thought 
incredible, if an eminent practical authority had not taken 
the trouble of meeting them, on the ground of mere history, 
with an elaborate exposure. I refer, as all conversant 
with the subject must be aware, to Mr. Tooke’s History of 
Prices. The result of Mr. Tooke’s investigations was thus 
stated by himself, in his examination before the Commons 
Committee on the Bank Charter question in 1832; and 
the evidences of it stand recorded in his book: ‘In point 
of fact, and historically, as far as my researches have gone, 
in every signal instance of a rise or fall of prices, the rise 
or fall has preceded, and therefore could not be the effect 
of, an enlargement or contraction of the bank circulation.’ ”’* 








* Principles of Political Economy, Book III, Chapter 24, paragraph 1. 
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The facts in recent years have been particularly startling and 





difficult to explain from the standpoint of the quantity theory, sop 
Professor Cassel contents himself with saying, “ The whole fe : 
struggle is irrelevant in connection with a question the theoretical ro cht 


basis of which is so clear, as has been shown here.” 

Certain adherents of this doctrine in Europe have sought to and ( 
explain away the failure of the immense gold inflow to raise ow}. 
commodity prices, by the creation of a myth. The myth is that the U 
our Federal Reserve authorities sterilized the gold which came to : adi 
us, and prevented it from working out its normal effects upon | moat 


our commodity markets and upon our money markets. - a 

But the incoming gold had its normal effect upon our money fis 
market, making money cheap, making bank reserves excessive, | - ng 
and generating a tremendous expansion of bank credit. Federal ie 
Reserve policy, far from hindering this process, actually helped | — 
it along. The Federal Reserve System held its rediscount rates |" 
below the market rates throughout the whole of the period. The | “Tp : 
Federal Reserve authorities several times greatly increased the ‘shes 
volume of Federal Reserve credit and greatly increased the volume sien 
of member bank reserves by open market purchases of Govern- winks 
ment securities and acceptances, intensifying the influence of the | — 
incoming gold. \ oy 


The resulting expansion of bank credit is shown by the 7 
following tables : 








expan 
Deposits of Commercial Banks ( U.S.A.) on the 
April 11, 1928 .. .. $44,234,100,000 April 11, 1928 .. $44,234,100,00 real e& 
June 30,1919 |: |) —-27,728,241,000 June 30,1921.. |. —-29,831,015,000 } ve 5 
<mmeatnme ———— _ ff thou 
Increase 5 .. $16,505,859,000 Increase ; .. $14,403,085,000 fi 8 
Per cent increase es 59°5 Per cent increase 48-2 nanc 
; minati 
Loans, Discounts and Investments of Commercial Bank (U.S.A.) 
April 11, 1928 .. .. $47,607,000,000 April 11, 1928 .. $47,607,000,00 | 

June 30,1919 .. ws 31,724,523,000 June 30, 1921.. _ 34,209, "282,000 50 Ste 

Increase ‘a .. $15,882,477,000 Increase ee .. $13,397,718,00 pans 
Per cent increase os 50:1 Per cent increase én 39:1 BS lncossss 
Per cent 


To give a fair test of the theory that commodity prices at 
wholesale are governed by money and credit and their velocities | i929 
of circulation in relation to the volume of trade, it is necessary ) 
to give statistical measurements, in accordance with the general 
methods of this school, to all these variables. I 

In The Chase Economic Bulletin of May 8, 1929, I have a loss 
undertaken to do this, in accordance with the usual methods of an act 
the quantity theory school. I find that, whereas money and | wong 
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ds credit, multiplied by their velocities of circulation, increased 
whale 6o'I per cent from I9I9 to 1928, the volume of trade increased 
etical only 24°5 per cent. Commodity prices, according to this theory, 

ought, therefore, to have risen by 28-5 per cent between 1919 
and 1928, but they did, in fact, fall 29-6 per cent. 





agi One adherent of the quantity theory has since objected to 
; that ' my index number of prices, which is the wholesale price index of 
me to | United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, saying that com- 
usen | modity prices at wholesale cannot make a satisfactory index, and 
P that if I would put into the average the prices of securities, and 
1oney real estate, together with wages and certain other things, the 
ssive, | disparity between the actual price level and the hypothetical 
dera } price level called for by the quantity theory would be greatly 


r reduced. For the practical purpose at hand, however, it is not 

e ped i . . Re . . 

rates | Necessary to consider this objection. Professor Cassel himself 
The | Very explicitly rejects the notion in the following statement : 

1 the “Tt is sometimes suggested that the price index should include 


| prices of securities as quoted on the stock exchanges and even 
lume = —— ” = = See 

vern | Wages: This idea must be refuted.” It is commodity prices at 
if the | wholesale that we are here discussing, and it is the control of 
| commodity prices at wholesale by the volume of money and credit 
» the p22 relation to trade that we are here considering. 


The expenditure of ammunition in the form of credit 
expansion was tremendous. The effect on commodity prices, 
on the face of the record, was m7. But we financed a magnificent 
Ato } Teall sculation, chiefly in urban and suburban distri 
915,000 } Teal estate speculation, chiefly in urban and suburban districts, 
aaa though in one case covering a whole State, Florida, and we 
2° financed a stupendous stock exchange speculation which cul- 
minated in the violent crash of the autumn of 1929. 


\ PRICES OF STOCKS. 
000,000 | 


282.000 (New York Times Averages.) 
’ 50 Stocks—25 Rails and 25 Industrials. 25 Industrials. 
718,000 1921 - .. 584 Low. 1921 ia ne ‘2 Low. 
xy 929. 311-90 High. 1929 ..  .. 469-49 High. 
' Increase .. .. 253-50 Increase .. -- 403-29 
es at Per cent increase.. 434-08 Per cent increase 609-20 
“ss, | 1929  ..  .. 311-90 High (Sept.) 1929 ..  .. 469-49 High (Sept.) 
CITIES | 1929 a .. 164-43 Low (Nov.) 1929, .. 220-95 Low (Nov.) 
sgsary } Decrease .. .. 147-47 Decrease .. .. 248-54 
4 Per cent decrease 47-28 Per cent decrease. 52-94 
neral , ; 

During 1928 and 1929, moreover, the rapid growth of 
nis demand for credit for stock market purposes, accompanied by 
ds of a loss of gold, led to a very sharp rise in our interest rates, and to 
and | acutely growing tension in the money markets of the whole 
World, which was only relaxed after our stock market crash. 











But Professor Cassel and the stabilization school show us 
no mercy on points of this sort. They insist that central banks 
have no concern with what the stock market does, that the sole 
test is commodity prices, and that if commodity prices are not 
rising this is evidence that there is no excess of credit. They 
abandon, in other words, the quantity theory formula of pro- 
portioning credit to physical volume of trade, and look solely 
to the level of commodity prices as a test of credit policy. 
Professor Cassel even complains that not enough credit was given 
in 1925-27. I quote: “ In the particular case before us, this 
means that the supply of bank cash from the side of the Federal 
Reserve System during the years 1925-27 has not been quite 
sufficient for meeting the growing needs of American business 
life. . . . In fact it is impossible to find any other explana- 
tion for the 10 per cent fall of this (commodity price) level, which 
has taken place in the said period.* 

Professor Cassel, moreover, has been telling us that an 
increase in stock exchange loans does not raise rates of interest 
or withdraw money from other uses. The view hardly needs 
theoretical refutation, in view of the startling demonstration 
of the relation between New York stock market speculation and 
interest rates all over the world in the past two years. In 
The Chase Economic Bulletin of May 8, 1929, however, I have 
offered what seems to me a conclusive refutation of his theoretical 
argument on this point. 





The great expansion of bank credit which took place between } 


1921 and the middle of 1928 did not raise commodity prices. 
The average of commodity prices in 1928 in the United States 
was precisely what it was in 1921. But it seems virtually certain 
that commodity prices would have gone lower than they did 


during this period if the expansion of bank credit had not taken | 


place. They remained still high above pre-war prices. In four 
main ways the bank expansion increased current demand for 
commodities : 

@ Instalment finance grew much more rapidly than it would 
have done in the absence of the bank expansion, directly i- 
creasing consumer demand. 

(2) The building trade, including State and municipal 
road building, moved much more rapidly than would have been 





* Post-Wer Monetary Stabilisation, by Gustav Cassel, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1928, pages 92-93. 
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the case, had real estate bonds and municipal bonds been harder 
to issue. 

(3) The export trade, which would otherwise have been 
sharply checked by our import restrictions, went on on a generally 
satisfactory scale. 

(4) The bank expansion generated a great rise in the prices 
of stocks, bonds, and urban real estate, part of the profits on 
which led to a very substantial increase in the volume of con- 
sumer demand. 

It is not surprising that the curtailment of these four 
things should have necessitated readjustments in our activities, 
and that these readjustments should be accompanied by, and 
in part, brought on by, a readjustment in commodity prices. 

There is gold enough in the central banks of the world to 
make it easy to supply all the bank credit that is needed for 
legitimate business purposes. And the annual additions to 
the gold stocks of the world are ample to meet the legitimate 
needs of business expansion. But there is not enough gold in 
the world to enable us to continue the unsound things which 
we have been doing in recent years, during which expanding 
bank credit has been used as a substitute for investors’ savings 
on a colossal scale, financing the mortgage market, financing 
the building trade, financing the one-sided flow of goods in the 
export trade, and, above all, financing a stock market speculation 
which was insatiable in its demands for credit. 


The problem of the cash reserves of an individual bank, 
and the problem of the gold reserves of the banking system of a 
country, are merely part of the more general problem of the 
liquidity of bank assets. The bank whose general assets are 
highly liquid needs less cash than the bank the bulk of whose 
assets are slow. The country whose banks place the bulk of 
their resources in highly liquid form can get along with much 
less gold than the same country would require if its banking 
assets were chiefly slow and illiquid loans and investments. 

Bank credit remains liquid most easily when it is not 
excessive, and when bankers are in a position to insist upon the 
usual banking standards of liquidity in extending credit. When 
bank credit is very excessive and rapidly increasing, as was the 
case With us, on a vast scale between 1921 and the middle of 1928, 
bankers are faced with the alternative of having idle funds on 
hand, or of placing them in unusual uses. During this period 
in our own banking history, bank holdings of real estate mortgage 
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loans increased by over 200 per cent. There was a great increas 
in bank holdings of instalment finance paper. Banks bought 
bonds, including foreign bonds, in great volume. Bank collateral 
loans ‘against stocks and bonds, including foreign stocks and 
bonds, increased with great rapidity. Between 1921 and 1928, 
bond holdings, plus stock and bond collateral loans, of the 





“¢ National banks ” (z.e., those chartered by our Federal Govern- 
ment) increased from 42 per cent to §§ per cent of their total | 
loans and investments, while for the six hundred odd “ reporting 
member banks” in the great cities (representing about 48 per cent | 


of our total commercial bank resources) the ratio rose from 46 per | 


cent to over 60 per cent. Commercial paper, eligible for re- | 
discount at the Federal Reserve Banks, declined greatly in 
percentage, and even declined in absolute amount, during this 
period. 

Regarding this point, Professor Cassel says, “* Technically 
speaking, this is, of course, a drawback, as the solvency of the 
member banks is thereby impaired. . . These observ ations, 
however, do not go to the root of the matter.”* 


In opposition to the new doctrines presented by Professor 


Cassel I offer the old-fashioned doctrine, rarely questioned in | 


pre-war days, well understood and well tested in experience, that 
central bank policy should be guided by the banking position of 
the country and the state of the money market, with heavy em- 
phasis placed on the domestic banking position and the domestic 
money market, but with occasional co-operation with other | 
central banks in international emergencies. 

Whereas the new theory asks central banks to stabilize the 
commodities markets, I maintain that they have a great enough | 
task in steadying the money market. 

The traditional pre-war view of the duties of a central bank t 
is definite, clean cut and simple. 

(1) It is the business of a central bank to protect the paper! 
money of the country by converting it into gold on demand. This | 
is its first and most essential function, and everything else must 
be subordinated to this. 

(2) It is the business of a central bank to ease off monetary 
stringencies and to prevent business crises from degenerating 
into money panics. Ina crisis, the central bank supplies whatever : 
money is necessary, at a steep discount rate. It enables solvent 





* Quarterly Report, Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, October, 1928, page 58. 
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men to protect their solvency, but it does not regard it as its duty 
to validate the unsound assets of really insolvent men, or to help 
defer the liquidation of stale positions. 


(3) In times of great speculative excesses, whether in 
commodities or in securities, central banks should act to prevent 
the extension of unsound credits, to protect the liquidity of 
the banks of the country, and to check speculative excesses, by 
tightening the money market. 


(4) It is not the business of a central bank to finance a 
boom—least of all, a stock market boom. 


I claim Professor Cassel as an involuntary adherent of this 
view. In his article in Lloyds Bank Monthly Review, on page 5, 
he has offered a criterion for central bank policy which radically 
contradicts the proposition that the central banks should stabilize 
commodity prices. He says : “ A central bank has so to regulate 
its rate of discount that it will at any moment correspond to 
the actual situation of the capital market of the country. If the 
bank rate is kept lower than would be required by this criterion, 
the market will go to the bank for obtaining additional capital 
over and above what can be supplied out of current savings. 
Thus, an artificial purchasing power is created, with the con- 
sequence of an inflation of the currency. The reverse takes place 
if the bank rate is kept too high. Real savings will then be used 
to repay bank advances, with the result of a restriction in the 
supply of means of payment, that is to say, deflation.” 


Fundamentally considered, it is, of course, altogether an 
anomaly that interest rates should have been low in 1922 and in 
the following years. The world had spent four years in war, 
and four more years in waste and demoralization following the 
war. Under these circumstances, real capital was scarce, and 
demand for capital was great, and interest rates would normally 
have been high. But interest rates were low. The reason was 
that bank credit was expanding on a colossal scale, and that the 
relatively scant investors’ savings were being supplemented by 
bank money in investment uses. 

This was possible in the United States because we had a 
very great and growing share of the world’s gold. It was possible 
in Europe, despite gold shortage, because the gold standard had 
been suspended, and expansion could take place on the basis of 
irredeemable paper money in bank reserves. With the return of 
the world to the gold standard, this ceases to be possible on 
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anything like the scale of recent years, and we are brought back 
to a situation where bank expansion must play a relatively minor 
role, and investors’ savings, and business profits turned back to 
capital account, and the amortization of public debt, and the 
direct capitalization represented by the farmer’s labor in im- 
proving his farm, must be relatively more important as sources 
of capital. 

I will not go as far as Professor Cassel seems to do, in 
holding that bank money should never be used for capital 
purposes to supplement current savings, but I do maintain that 
this source of capital has been terribly overdone and abused in 
recent years, and that we cannot continue it at the present rate. 
Nor do I concur in his proposition that a high bank rate would 
necessarily compel real savings to be used to repay bank advances, 
Over-expansion of bank credit reflects itself on both sides of the 
bank’s balance sheet. Deposits rise as well as loans and invest- 
ments. Ifa high bank rate compels liquidation of bank credit, 
with depositors using deposits which are the product of bank 
expansion, rather than of savings, to buy at attractive prices the 
securities held by those to whom the bank has made the advances, 
enabling the bank advances to be paid off, the pressure may be so 
much removed from the existing volume of bank reserves as to 
permit a new and desirable expansion of bank credit flowing into 
commercial channels. Both loans and deposits go down in such 
a liquidation, and the reserve ratio is improved. American 
banking in the old days was rather regularly accustomed to 
operations of this sort. When funds became inadequate both for 
commerce and for the stock market, we liquidated stock market 
loans in order to increase commercial loans. 


But the general idea in the passage I have quoted from 
Professor Cassel is essentially a sound one, and contradicts 
radically his view that central banks must expand credit to what- 
ever amount is necessary to maintain commodity prices, regardless 
of their effect on stock market speculation, or the use of bank 
money for capital purposes, or the solvency of the member banks, 
or anything else. 

Since commercial crises are usually accompanied by sharp 
changes in the commodity price level, the ingenious theory has 
been devised that we could prevent commercial crises if we should 
stabilize the commodity price level. This doctrine is more 
dangerous and more fallacious than would be the doctrine that 
we could prevent fevers and chills by preventing changes in the 
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clinical thermometer. Movements in the clinical thermometer 
have no influence on the course of fevers and chills. They 
merely record what is taking place. Movements in commodity 
prices, however, not merely indicate industrial unbalance, but 
they also actually tend to correct the industrial unbalance. 

Falling prices check the production of goods, which are 
being produced to excess, and increase the consumption of such 
goods, while rising prices encourage the production and check 
the consumption of scarce goods. Such price changes are 
wholly beneficial, and should not be interfered with, and such 
price changes often involve not merely changes in particular 
prices, but also changes in the general price level of a country, 
if large groups of producers are involved. This is particularly 
likely to be the case in a country where international trade is 
large in proportion to domestic trade, and where a particular 
type of export commodity is highly important—as silk in Japan, 
nitrate in Chile, grain and meat in the Argentine, coffee in 
Brazil, sugar in Cuba, or diversified manufactures, as in England. 
To resist such price changes is to invite trade stagnation. To 
resist the industrial readjustment and the readjustment of costs 
indicated by such price changes is to prolong trade stagnation. 

“ Right prices ” are prices which will move goods and clear 
the markets. But nobody knows in advance what prices will do 
this. Experimentation in the markets, with free prices and two- 
sided competition, is the only way known to find out quickly and 
surely what prices are “‘ right.” 

The fundamental solution of the problem of a comparative 
shortage of gold is to be found in increasing the mobility and 
the liquidity of goods, through less restricted international trade. 
When nations interpose serious obstacles to the receipt of goods 
from one another, a great deal of the export trade is handled on 
the basis of long credits, which either make slow loans in banks, or 
else require the exporting country to take foreign bonds. These 
credits must grow from year to year to provide for new exports, 
and to provide for interest on previous credits. The country 
which has an excess of gold can expand bank credit for a time in 
such a way as to take care of this. Exporting countries which are 
short of gold find increasing difficulties in doing it. In any case, 
it is an impossible basis for permanently satisfactory export 
trade. When, however, goods can move with adequate freedom 
from country to country, and when exports can be paid for with 
imports, a very different situation is presented. Short-time, 
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self-liquidating credits, largely on an acceptance basis, can then 


take care of a great volume of export and import business, and 
the world’s supply of gold is abundantly adequate for that. We 


can economise gold by increasing the mobility and liquidity of | 


goods. 


The Budget 
O April 14th Mr. Snowden opened his budget. Thanks 





to the fall in money rates, the saving on the cost of the 

floating debt will permit of the total cost of the National 
Debt, including the specific sinking funds, being kept within 
the fixed limit of £355,000,000, but Mr. Snowden has decided 
to balance last year’s deficit of £14,000,000 by special allocations 
to the sinking fund to be spread over the next three years. Thus 
£5,000,000 is to be allotted to 1930-31, and this accounts for the 
figure of £55-4 millions shown in the following statement 
instead of {50-4 millions, which would have been the normal 
allocation corresponding (with the estimated interest charge of 
£304°6 millions) to the total allowance of £355 millions. The 
statement shows the problem Mr. Snowden had to solve. 











£ Million 
Ordinary Expenditur ae 7 _ i oo “tans 
Sinking Fund ma ne “a ni ita -- 554 
Total sum to be found ee én ~~ - o- 787-2 
Revenue, on basis of existing taxation .. vn -- 1396 
Deficit ee oa ‘a wa a on -» 476 


—- 





It will be noticed that on the debit side of the account he © 


makes no allowance for supplementary estimates, and while his 
failure to do so only follows customary procedure, the tax- 
payer will make a mental reservation to wait and see what 
happens during the course of the financial year. His revenue 
estimate, too, may seem a little optimistic in view of the present 
state of trade, but it must be remembered that his figures are 
based on the expert calculations of the Treasury. At the same 
time, it is difficult to accept his hope that comparing this year 
with last, income and sur-tax will yield on the present basis 
of taxation an additional £2,184,000; customs, an additional 
£2,612,000; and stamps an additional £1,580,000. The 
trade outlook to-day hardly justifies such optimism, and it may 
turn out that his estimates are appreciably over the mark. 
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Even so, he has a gap of £47°6 millions, and to fill it, he makes 


the following proposals : 


(a) He is appropriating £16,000,000 from the Rating 
Relief Suspense Account. This leaves a balance of only 
£4,000,000 available for subsequent years. 

(6) The standard rate of income tax is to be increased 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. in the pound, but additional relief is to 
be given to small incomes. This takes the form of an 
abatement of 2s. 6d. in the pound on the first £250 of taxed 
income, whereas normally, it would only have been 2s. 3d. 
on the first £225. Property assessments under Schedule A 
are to be revised. These changes will yield £21,000,000 
this year, and £24,000,000 in a full year. 

(c). The rate of sur-tax is to be scaled up, so that instead 
of varying from 9d. to 6s. od., it will range from Is. od. to 
7s. 6d. This year’s yield is £7,500,000, and that for a 
full year £12,500,000. 

(d) Estate duties on estates in excess of £120,000 are 
also to be scaled up, so that the largest fortunes pay §0 per 
cent instead of 40 per cent. This will yield £3,000,000 this 
year, and £7,000,000 in a full year. 

(e) The Beer Duty is to be raised by 3s. per standard 
barrel. This will yield £2,750,000 this year, and £3,100,000 
in a full year. 

(f) Minor changes include the abolition of the tax 
on bookmakers’ certificates; certain reliefs in respect 
of stamps and motor vehicle duties; and an attempt to 
deal with the question of single premium insurance policies. 
These will cost the Exchequer {£450,000 this year, but only 
£20,000 in subsequent years. 

(g) A land valuation bill is foreshadowed, preparatory 
to the taxation of land values in a subsequent year. 

The effect of these proposals on the current financial 
year’s accounts can be'set forth very briefly. 

£ Million 

Deficit as above -- 476 


New money from :— 
Rating relief onan Account .. ““ “i ~~ a 
Income Tax e - és . = 
Sur-Tax io 7 
Estate Duties ‘ ‘ oa oe isi ~ 3 
Beer Duty .. i - a a - aa S 
” 49-8 
~ 22 


Minor Changes és 
Net proceeds of new taxes, etc. = = _ a 


‘0 
‘0 
5 
0 
7 
—s 
498 
Final Surplus 2 
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Thus, his final balance is as follows : 
Expendi ane 
Sinking Fund A 
Total sk a ~& mw « oe 
Revenue Px ie ae on aa a .. 789-4 





Surplus e és ‘il ‘7 - - je 2-2 
Next year he will only have £4,000,000 instead og 


£16,000,000 to draw upon from the Rating Relief Suspens, 
Account, but his new taxes should yield him an additiond| 
£12°8 millions over and above the current year. There i) 


also the prospect of land value duties, and it is probably o 
these facts that Mr. Snowden based his statement that m 
further taxation need be imposed next year. Other points ¢ 
interest were that the safeguarding duties are to be allowed w 


lapse, but the McKenna and silk duties are to be continued for! 


the present. Mr. Snowden frankly admitted that he had relied 
upon direct taxation, but claimed that he had imposed no fresh. 


burden upon industry. 


*.* In view of the wmportance of the Budget, Lloyds 


Bank, which ts chiefly concerned with economics—a 
Sctence—and not with politics, proposes to publish in its 
REVIEW a special series of three articles, under the 
heading of “‘ Economic Realities,” discussing the merits | 
and demerits of the Budget. The Bank is not necessarily 

in agreement with the views expressed in this series. 


Economic Realities (1) 





rash expenditure of money extracted from the tax- 

payer and the ratepayer is the besetting vice and perl 
of democracy, . . . they should read the speech at Leigh, in 
which he (Mr. Gladstone) assailed the system of making thing 
pleasant all round, stimulating local cupidity to feed upon the 
public purse, and scattering grants at the solicitation of individual 
and classes. No Minister that ever lived toiled more sedulously, 
in office and out of office, to avert this curse of popular govert- 
ment.”* 

If these words were applicable some fifty years ago, how 
much more so are they to-day, when the country’s Budget 
approaches the £1,000,000,000 mark. In criticizing Mr. 
Snowden’s proposal, as the writer intends to do, reflection is | 


“Wis publicists warn us, and rightly warn us, ta | 





* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Volume II, pp. 250, 251. 
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not only cast upon Mr. Snowden himself, for by common 
consent he possesses a far greater sense of money values than his 
predecessor, who must bear a grave responsibility for his 
failure to correct the growing flood of public expenditure. 
Mr. Churchill was probably more indifferent to real 
thrift than any Chancellor of the Exchequer since “ Pound- 
Foolish Vansittart.” Nevertheless, Mr. Snowden’s Budget, 
with its increase of over £30,000,000 in the direct taxation 
levied upon a limited class of people, utterly fails to 
recognise that the primary need of the country to-day is the 
contraction of existing burdens upon enterprise. The first 
duty of the Chancellor should have been to cut down 
unremunerative expenditure, and it is not too much to say that 
his failure to do this is creating a feeling of “ defeatism,” 
is discouraging enterprise, affecting savings and forcing upon 
the investor the realisation of the fact that his resources could 
in many ways be advantageously transferred to other fields. 

Regarded from another standpoint, the idea that the vast 
majority of the nation are entitled to depend upon the efforts 
and savings of a small minority is morally and economically 
unsound. In fact, it is not too much to say that if this vicious 
idea could be eradicated, and if a substantial contraction could 
be made in public expenditure—much of it expressed in numbers 
of officials, creating useless rather than performing useful work— 
the effect upon industry and employment would be pronounced 
and instantaneous. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there is to-day a widespread 
belief that the Exchequer contains a bottomless purse, and that 
the more money there is extracted from it, the happier everyone 
will be. It cannot be repeated too often that no more can be 
got out of the Exchequer than the taxpayer puts in. It is 
customary to-day to complain of the rapacity of the “ middle- 
man ” who keeps the earnings of producers down with one hand, 
and forces up the cost of living with the other hand. Whatever 
the merits of this complaint, anyone in touch with business will 
agree that the tax collector is the most rapacious middleman of 
all. The wholesaler, the retailer, and the merchant, all said and 
done, perform, as a rule, a useful function, and they deserve to 
be paid for their services. The services performed by the 
tax collector who too often to-day diverts money to support 
unproductive expenditure and redundant officials, are much 
more problematical. 
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Present-day taxation not only makes it more difficult for 


fresh savings to be accumulated, but in the form of death duties 
makes a regular levy upon the existing capital fund. It is 
perfectly true that if the proceeds of death duties were devoted 
solely to debt redemption, the capital fund of the country 
would remain intact, but it is patently obvious that with the 
yield from Death Duties estimated at £83,000,000, and with 
only £55,000,000 set aside for debt redemption, this condition 
is not being fulfilled. In short, the nation’s capital fund is being 
drawn upon to finance current expenditure, and it is impossible | 
not to deduce a connection between the post-war ravages of 
the tax-collector on the capital fund of the country and the 
depression of the steel and engineering trades. 


If Mr. Gladstone were Chancellor of the Exchequer to-day, | 
it is safe to believe that he would insist upon the whole yield 
of the death duties being set aside for debt redemption. The 
application of this fundamental principle means that a sum of 
£30,000,000 more should either be raised from other sources 
of taxation—a task which is neither practicable nor desirable— 
or else must be regarded as the initial point at which to aim in | 
reducing expenditure. Furthermore, Mr. Gladstone was fond 
of saying that he regarded direct and indirect taxation as two 
beautiful sisters, one dark and one fair, and that he felt himself 
bound to pay his attentions impartially to both. There is little 
doubt that if he were at the Exchequer to-day he would feel 
himself bound to insist upon the principle that those who enjoy 
the social services provided by the Nation should pay a fair 
contribution towards them. He would unquestionably have 
seen the folly of adding to the taxation of a section of the 
nation which, though small in numbers, embraces many of those 
with whose services and enterprise the country can ill afford to 


> aw 


Ws - « 





dispense. Finally, he would have realised that at a time when 
other nations are reducing their burdens of taxation and when it 
is of vital importance to add to the power of our industries to 
compete in neutral markets, to add to the burden of our own 
direct taxation was the worst service that a Government could 
perform for the nation. 


= 


Notes of the Month 


*,* Beginning with next month’s issue it is proposed to 
publish a series of articles describing the principal operations of 
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the City. They will cover such subjects as the money market, the 
foreign exchanges, the Bank of England, the joint-stock banks, 
the bankers’ clearing house, bills of exchange, the City and the 
Treasury, and the relations between finance, commerce and 
industry, including recent developments. 


The Money Market.—Conditions definitely changed 
during early April, so much so that the period of falling 
money rates then seemed to have come to an end. Judged 
from a world standpoint, the fundamental cause of this change 
was the revival of activity on Wall Street, and there were then 
signs of a further outbreak of speculation. In these circum- 
stances the last reduction in the Bank of England’s rate, from 
4 to 3} per cent on March 20th, was not accompanied by a 
similar movement in the New York rediscount rate, a fact 
which naturally made the Bank chary of making a further 
reduction to 3 per cent. 

The Bank’s caution was also justified by current developments 
in the London money market. There was a distinct shortage 
of money at the end of the quarter, and a small amount had 
to be borrowed from the Bank. Discount rates were as low 
as 24 per cent for three months’ bills at the end of March, 
but these bills were in keen request as they matured at the 
end of June and so provided their holders with money for 
the turn of the half-year. Early April, however, witnessed 
a rise in discount rates to 2,°%, per cent, and this was due partly 
to the appearance in London of fresh supplies of foreign bills, 
including some American finance bills. Later on there was 
a very slight fall, but even so the rate immediately before Easter 
was 2} per cent. Clearly the low level to which discount 
rates had fallen by the end of March had the natural result 
of discouraging foreign buying of bills and attracting foreign 
bills to London for discount. In these circumstances, a further 
reduction in Bank rate seemed uncalled for, but nevertheless 
at the conclusion of the month there were signs that it 
might take place. 

Foreign Exchanges.—April movements were mainly against 
sterling. The New York rate fell from $4-861% to $4-86;% 
partly as a result of the discounting of some American finance 
bills in the London market, and possibly owing to the revival 
of the speculative spirit on Wall Street, coupled with some 
European buying of American stocks. The most disquieting 
movement, however, was the sudden fall in the franc exchange 
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from Frs. 124:22 to Frs. 124:04 during the week preceding A 
Easter and to Frs. 123-90, or nearly to the export gold pos the fi 
immediately after the holidays. The British Budget was blamed | ¢,, Ja 
by some for this movement, but the more likely explanation ' one, ¢ 
is that the French were again drawing on their London balances | Tain 
to provide for their own tax payments, and possibly in prepart-  petwe 
tion for the new Reparations Bond issue. Also, recent) yoo} 
reductions in German deposit rates have led to withdrawals of | yenin 
French money and to hurried purchases of francs through The , 
London to finance the movement. Among other exchang  jpdus 
movements, belgas have appreciated to 34°84 and Swiss fran jncluc 
to 25°08}, and the mark rate has been low enough at about traceg 
Mks. 20°38 to enable Germany to buy each week’s supply of | 
Cape gold early in the month, though later Germany was 
out-bid by France and Switzerland. 
The Stock Exchange.—Immediately after the introduction of 
the budget, gilt-edged prices were maintained, and some activity | Th 
developed in shares of companies in the motor, artificial silk, € 
and other industries affected by the decision to continue the } 
McKenna and silk duties. After Easter, however, markets price- 
weakened, and while little actual selling took place, the majority! jas 9 
of prices were marked down. This 1s ascribed to the budget | ogact 
and in a lesser degree to the realisation by the Stock Exchang } ¢.oy 
of the fact that a 3 per cent Bank rate had become unlikely. > fsrec 
Home rails weakened on poor Easter traffic results, and Inter-} |, da 
nationals, which previously had strengthened in sympathy with | gicoo, 
New York, also receded. Mining shares were affected by the I 
break in copper and tin prices, but the oil market has been’ 4 joy 
little more active. are at 
Overseas Trade—The following table gives the salient cone 
features of the trade returns for the first three months of ! Gn 4 
the year :— b looke 
re Increase (+) : _— 
escription. ams em, | ome —— | pm. (-), I or pu 
| gm. | gm. | £mill | Agri 
Total Imports .. oe es oa 5060 | 283°5 — 22: 
Retained Imports ee ee os 275-9 259-0 —16°9 . E 
Raw Material Imports .. +“ Ee 94-7 | 78°3 —16-4 - mild: 
Total Exports, British Goods .. or 181-2 164-1 -—17:1 : 
Beitish Mamafactared Goods, Exports .. | 145.1 | 128-5 +168 ys we 
faire | ott | ame | cat | Sie 
xp - * of | ae | sa : yields 


Visible Trade Balance |. i | —OOF 
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As will be seen from the details given on a later page, 
the figures for March alone are definitely worse than those 
for January ; and the improvement over February is a fictitious 


ation | one, due solely to the difference in the length of the two months. 


Taking the first quarter as a whole, the shrinkage in imports 
between 1929 and 1930 is mainly to be found in cereals, cotton, 
wool and oil-seeds, and to a large extent it is due to the inter- 
vening fall in prices rather than toa decline in actual volume. 
The contraction in British exports is spread over such important 


_ industries as iron and steel, cotton, wool and vehicle construction, 


including locomotives, motors and ships. In other words, it is 
traceable to many of our basic trades. 


Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 


No real improvement has as yet taken place, and the general 
price-level which early in April had shown signs of stabilising, 
has once more fallen. It is still too early to discern the final 
effect that the budget will have upon industry, but while Mr. 
Snowden’s hope that no further increase in taxation need be 
feared next year will, if realised, help to clear the air, there is 
no doubt that the increases proposed this year are having a very 
discouraging effect. 

In short, the outlook to-day is not so hopeful as it seemed 
amonth ago. There is still some ground for hoping that we 
are at the lowest point of the depression curve, but the general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that no pronounced recovery 
can be expected for some time to come. The most that can be 





_ looked for during the next few months is a very slow upward 


trend, and even this depends primarily upon the maintenance 
of public confidence. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, the 
mild winter proved beneficial to autumn-sown crops. Lambing 
is well up to the average. Pastures have made little growth, 
and live stock have been dependent upon winter keep. Milk 
yields are normal. 











Bi 
bars, t 


Scotland.—Sowing and planting are now well advanced, but, 
spell of warmth is wanted. Grain markets are quiet, with oats and 
wheat somewhat firmer. Demand for both cattle and shee Si 
continues active at recent prices. at prev 
to disp 


Coal market 








No improvement is apparent, and both home and expor _.. 


demand is restricted. Band th 

Cardiff —There is no special enquiry for forward busines, | W 
and transactions are of a hand-to-mouth nature. Prices are easy | 
at the minimum figures provided under the Stabilisation Scheme, | Gi 
Most collieries have large stocks and, in some cases, are working | the lac 
only four days a week. | seem 

— ° . . Vi 
_ Swansea.—Collieries are still working very irregularly | ir 
owing to the large accumulations of coal. The seasonal ship- provins 
ments of anthracite coal to Canada have commenced. Th! (ongnc 
steam-coal market is quiet. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Trade has experienced a serious set- . 
back, and practically all the Northumberland collieries ar | Engir 
working part time. Prices have fallen. : 7 

Hull.—The market is still weak for prompt shipment, but f contin 
buyers are now taking a little more interest in forward positions. f rolling- 
Prices remain easy. made. 

Sheffield —Output is in excess of requirements and ther ' Bi 
are considerable stocks on hand. The export market is rather , electric 
steadier, but demand for household coal is quiet. _ the mo 


Glasgow.—The depression has become more pronounced. F 4° fair 
Not only has the home demand declined but export trade is Co 
quiet, and the quantities available for shipment are considerably | greatly 
in excess of requirements. to the 


East of Scotland.—On the Fife side, navigation coal continues Trade i 
weak, and prime steams are only a moderate market. In the Lu 
Lothians all classes of round coal are in poor demand, and so output 
are washed fuels on both sides of the Forth. Sh 
4 quiet, | 
Genera 


Iron and Steel 
Wi 





Output was maintained during March, but orders wet fi.4 
7 ss ” Findustr 
less satisfactory, and stocks of pig iron are beginning to grow. part of 
April steel production is likely to be below the March level. 
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but Birmingham.—With the exception of better grade marked 
5 a bars, trade in both iron and steel is dull. 


sheep Sheffield —The output of open-hearth steel is maintained 

at previous levels, but makers are finding it increasingly difficult 

| to dispose of their output. Overseas trade is bad, and the scrap 
market is almost dead. 


| Swansea.—The tinplate market has been somewhat helped 
Xpor recently by fresh buying from Spain, Holland and Australia, 
’ and the outlook is, on the whole, favourable. 


ines, Walsall—Tube manufacturers are fully employed. 


te. | Glasgow.—Steel makers are short of specifications owing to 

rkine | the lack of export demand and the decline in shipyard activities. 

Producers of tubes are feeling the effects of recent adverse 

slant | developments in Australia. Re-rollers of steel and makers of 

arly | wrought iron are still quiet, and short time at the works is 

sa proving unavoidable. Production of pig iron in Scotland is 
* " confined to 28 furnaces. 


} Set- . , 
: ae Engineering 
The motor industry has responded to the decision to 
, but fcontinue the import duties, and builders of locomotives and 
‘ions, Frolling-stock remain active. Otherwise little progress is being 
made. 


there | Birmingham.—While there is little change in the heavy and 
ather electrical engineering sections, there is some improvement in 

_the motor and accessory trades. Manufacturers of rolling stock 
nced, ate fairly well occupied. 


de ty Coventry.—The continuance of the McKenna Duties has 
rably Je te encouraged local motor manufacturers, especially as up 





to the present sales have been decidedly below expectations. 
‘nues | [tade in motor and pedal cycles is about normal. 
n the Luton—Trade continues fairly good generally, and the 
1d s0 FOutput of motors is increasing. 


_ Sheffield—In the tool section, saw and file makers are 
‘quiet, but there is some demand for engineers’ small tools. 
General engineering firms report no change. 
_ _ Wolverhampton.—Engineers are generally slack. The motor 
industry has been much behind its usual output during the first 
part of the year, but there has lately been a slight improvement. 
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Glasgow.—Apart from Greenock, where a large number ¢f any, i 
internal combustion engines are being constructed for mote | crop , 
ships, the marine engineering trade is quiet. Work on han 








at the shipyards is less than at the end of December.) — 
Locomotive and general engineers are all very busy. 

Edinburgh——There is no change in the Leith shipyards, bu Woo 

some activity is in evidence at Burntisland. | T 

_ Londe 

values 

Metal Trades the lat 

B 


Birmingham.—Rolling mills are quiet, buyers being dis 
couraged by the uncertainty as to the future price of copper. | Soke 
Sheffield —Conditions in the cutlery and plate trade hav. _ P 


continued quiet and uneven. Stainless spoons and forks ar} 


: - : > . Si 
finding increasing popularity, but manufacturers of silver-war, — 
and plated hollow-ware report a falling-off in demand. Man pate ee 
facturers of scissors continue busy. confide 


Swansea.—Base metal conditions remain unsatisfactory, thk remain 
feature being a heavy fall in copper values following tk) ladies’ 
depreciation in lead and zinc within the past month or tw.) checke 
Employment at local works has not yet been materially affected H. 


facture 
Cotton | 


Liverpool —The demand for the raw material during tk, Othe: 
month of April has shown some improvement, though the =| B 
e 





of the increased business is represented by sales of Egyptia 

and Sudanese cotton to the United States in anticipation of thef ae ad\ 
import duty to be imposed by that country. Local spinners) S¢ason, 
continue to buy only to cover immediate requirements, andjtecent 
business in this direction has naturally been restricted by quantit 
political developments in India and also the incidence of th Spinne: 
Easter holidays. There is still a tendency amongst Lancashire) Materia, 
buyers to favour certain outside growths such as Brazilian and less acti 
East Indian at the expense of American, and notwithstanding Du 
the inducement offered to merchants by current low money’ the Ind: 
rates, stocks of American cotton are smaller than fot) been ar 
several years past. There has been very little doing in th} tone is 
futures section, and quotations show no notable change. There Du 
is a general expectation that acreage reduction in America, i respond 
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ber of any, is likely to be small, and this belief, with the favourable new 
Mott § crop outlook in that country, is militating against any immediate 


| hand? move towards higher prices. 
>mber, f 





ts, bat Wool 


The rise in prices recorded during the course of the recent 

_ London sales holds out to the industry some hope of stable 

values. Meanwhile production was interrupted in April by 
the labour dispute. 


gy dis Bradford —The hardening tendency of wool prices caused 
ner, | a certain amount of covering to be effected, but business was 
: si checked during April by the strike. 
“ so Huddersfield—The wages dispute overshadows all other 
ape considerations, but there have been more enquiries for fine 
Peay worsted both for the home trade and export, and the harder 
tendency of raw wool prices may impart a feeling of greater 
confidence once the dispute is settled. The woollen trade 
y, tk remains depressed, but some makers of tweeds, sports wear, and 
g th ladies’ goods are fully employed. Shipping business has been 
two.) checked by the labour dispute. 
ected Hawick.—Few repeat orders are being received by manu- 
facturers for the summer. 





; 
g ts Other Textiles 


ptian Belfast —Demand for all classes of flax is keen and prices 
of the§ re advancing. Irish scutching is practically finished for the 
inness) Season, and Russian shippers are engaged on deliveries against 
, andprecent big contracts, and so are out of the market. Large 
sd by) quantities of flax have also been destroyed in a fire at Riga. 
of the Spinners now have full order books, and the change in the raw 
shire} Material position is making them very reserved. Weavers are 
1 andj less active, but are now working on a sounder basis. 

nding§ §==Dundee-—Negotiations for the curtailment of production by 
noney!) the Indian Jute Mills are still proceeding, and until a decision has 
) fory been arrived at the Jute Market will remain uncertain. The 
n the} tone is steady, but orders are still lacking. 

oy Dunfermline —Demand for linen goods and yarn has not 
ca, “B tesponded to the recent fall in prices. 
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Clothing Fooc 
Leeds.—The clothing trade has been affected by the dispuy 1 
in the woollen industry. a shar 
Leicester —The hosiery trade is still very quiet, but itis) the w 
thought that the retention of the silk duties will help the artificd | quick! 
silk stocking trade. ” the vi 
Luton—The recent fine weather and the proximity ¢/ Ameri 
Easter have made the ladies’ hat trade very busy, especially in| decid 
the cheaper lines, although prices are in some grades very advan 





competitive. Bleachers are not very busy in white goods for! [ 
the home market, but report considerable overseas trade. : and p1 
chang 
racti 
Leather and Boots 00 





Northampton.—This year’s spring boot and shoe trade ha 
been the worst for several years. The Easter demand was mot” Figh; 
disappointing, and new business is now difficult to secur’ —— 
The new tariff is expected finally to kill trade with Australia I 
Trade in leather, outside the fancy section, is none too brisk. _ the cc 


Leicester —There are some signs of improvement, but tf 2nd 1 
lateness of Easter has proved a handicap. valuec 


Walsall—There is no expansion in the leather trade, buf a 
makers of fancy goods are busy, partly upon American orders. _ ry 
earliet 

Shipping ” year, | 
Cardiff —There is little improvement in freights, but th 6 r. 
undertone at present is better. oh di 


Hull.—The chartering market is quiet and rates low. © year, : 
Liverpool.—Outward freights show little change, but thet 
has been a distinctly better demand for grain carriers homeward), Oth 
from Australia and the Argentine. h =m 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Chartering is exceedingly quiet and C 
rates have again fallen. _ unsati 


Glasgow.—Tonnage offered in the freight market for col When 


cargoes is in excess of demand. Freights are very depressed, ant F 
a large number of boats are laid up. better 
Edinburgh —Coal shipments continue restricted, there beit} 7 


23 vessels on loading turn in the Forth in the middle of April. § buildi 








gt 
Foodstuffs 


lispur Liverpool —Demand for wheat has been quiet. There was 
__ | asharp advance in prices early in April on weather reports, but 
it itis) the weight of supplies offered by overloaded Canadian exporters 
‘tificil| quickly caused a recession. Opinion is strengthening towards 
the view that the demands of European importers upon North 
‘ity American reserves for the remainder of the season will be 
ally in), decidedly smaller than hitherto expected. In maize the recent 
$ vey! advance of over Is. per cental has been maintained. 

ds for’ During the past month hams have been more in demand, 
and prices are firmer. Demand for bacon has been fair with little 
change in values. A moderate trade has been done in Lard at 
practically unchanged rates. In the canned goods section 

| prices have been steady and firm, with a fairly good demand. 


de ha 








‘mt Fishing 
a 
stralia, Lowestoft—Last March registered an improvement over 


risk, _ the corresponding month of 1929. Landings at Grimsby, Hull, 
ut te’ and Lowestoft, amounting in that month to 793,424 cwts., 
valued at £638,902, as against 691,337 cwts., valued at £628,620 

e, bu last year. The fall in the average value of the landings is due 
fers, | Partly to a shortage of soles and other good quality fish. Stimu- 
| lated by the success of the spring herring fishery in 1929, an 
earlier start was made by a number of Lowestoft drifters this 

_ year, but up to the end of March the quantity landed was small. 


at th West of England.—Fishing in Mounts Bay has been average 
for line and trawl fish, but catches of mackerel have been light. 
Landings in Torbay show an improvement in quantity over last 
» year, and prices are also better. 





= 
"> Other Industries 
t andy Chemicals.—Markets have been very quiet and business 


unsatisfactory. Export trade for March also recorded a decline 
r cod When compared with the same month last year. 


d, and| Pottery —The home market remains quiet, but exports are 
better than last year. 
bein Timber —Hull reports a better demand, especially for house 


aril. § building and railway work. Prices are lower in sympathy with 
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the f.o.w. prices for Russian goods, but Finnish and Swedish } during 
shippers are holding out for higher values. 9 stim’ 
Carpets.—Kidderminster makers have been fairly busy, and } for hat 
some Axminster manufacturers are working overtime. a 
Papermaking and Printing —Edinburgh reports little in- Irish 
provements in papermaking, but printers are slightly busier. ; OD 





j retarde 
ae store ¢ 
Dominion Reports | store 5 


Australia 


From the National Bank ef Australasia Limited 


Trade remains depressed, and unemployment is increasing, Fran 
Despite a shortage of rain wheat crop prospects are still classed | R 
as normal. Wool awaiting sale amounts to 700,000 bales, as} effect 
against 292,000 bales at the end of March last year, and exportable ' and th 
surplus wheat totals 47,000,000 bushels. The adverse trade the st: 
balance, including gold shipment, for the last eight months, is_ month 
£15,000,000, but the recent increases in Customs Duties and as com 
other restrictions should cause a rapid reduction of imports. — has be 

864 | 
Canada ° > 

Business has been less satisfactory in Western Canada, has} but th 
held its own in the Central Provinces, and is well maintained in the | ¢nquir 
Maritime Provinces. Wheat has been moving out slowly a} in Ro: 
slightly better prices, and should move better now that the L 
St. Lawrence is opening. This will release money hitherto) pastm 
used to finance wheat. Prospects for an improvement in em-} to hat 
ployment and general business are centred on present important } operat 
construction programmes, but there is an improved feeling in L 
the pulp and paper industries, and a better tone on the stock } chang: 








Exchange, while the return of the Canadian dollar to par is! the pri 
regarded as a good sign. | from ] 

: been : 
India i R 





Raw cotton prices rallied during March, and mail advices; better 
from Bombay add that a healthy demand sprang up in the; steadil 
spot market. Demand for Manchester goods has been very, encou 
disappointing owing to the boycott, to monetary stringency and | of the 
to uncertainty regarding the Customs Duties. Calcutta reports | more | 
that baled jute became firmer at the end of March, but that little! the tr 
business was passing. Rangoon states that rice prices advanced impro 
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wedish during March owing to heavy Shanghai buying. This has given 
a stimulus to business, and has brought about a fresh demand 
'Y, and | for hardware. Part of this trade, however, has gone to Japan. 


I 
le im. Irish Free State 
‘et. | Dublin reports that live-stock though healthy have been 
_retarded by the recent severe weather. Prices for good quality 
store cattle are rising, and there is a firm demand for young 
| store pigs. 








oe 
Foreign Reports 
asing. | France 
lassed | Reports from the chief produce markets are to the 
es, a) effect that prices are rallying after their recent heavy fall, 
rtable ' and this is imparting a feeling of greater confidence to many of 
trade the staple industries. Foreign trade figures for the first two 
ths, is_ months of the year reveal a decrease in the adverse trade balance 
s and as compared with the same period of 1929, but show that there 
ts. has been a substantial increase in coal imports from 4,269 to 
5,864 million tons. Stock Exchange prices have lately improved. 
_ Bordeaux.—The wine market remains practically unchanged, 
1, has} but there has been a noticeable increase in the number of 
inthe | enquiries received during the past two or three weeks. Business 
ly a} in Rosin is quiet, transactions being limited to small quantities. 
t the Le Havre.—Cotton prices have risen steadily during the 
herto; pastmonth. Although conditions in the textile trade are reported 
em-} to have improved, orders for new cotton are scarce, buyers 
rtant | operating only for immediate needs. 
1g Lille—Business is dull and prices show no appreciable 
stock | changes. Offers for local and Belgian flax outnumber demands, but 
af 18) the prices of the higher grades remain steady owing to purchases 
' from English sources. Cotton prices have risen, and there has 
been a revival in the jute market. 
ail Roubaix.—The prices at the London Wool Sales were much 
vices} better than had been expected, and the firmness has been 
the; steadily maintained. There is more enquiry and another 
very, encouraging factor is that local stocks have fallen. Most 
and | of the combers are working short time, but spinners are obtaining 
orts | More orders, especially for export. The manufacturing end of 
little ' the trade is not good, but even here one can detect a slight 
nced | improvement. 
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Marseilles —Olive oil prices have weakened after their 
previous recovery, but are thought to be at their lowest. The 
copra market has been very unsteady. Groundnut prices touched 
their lowest point about the middle of March, but have since 
improved. Crushers have now been able to dispose of most 
of their stocks, and are placing orders for groundnuts more freely, 
Belgium 

Brussels.—Business is quiet. Demand for pig-iron is poor and 
the steel market is weak. The coal trade is no better, and pit- 
head stocks are increasing. In the glass trade demand is insuff- 
cient in spite of reduced production. Stock Exchange business 
has improved, and quotations have risen. 

Antwerp.—There has been a slight improvement in some 
raw material prices, and grain, wool and cotton have shewn a 
small movement. On the Stock Exchange prices improved 
early in April, and appreciable rises were recorded, especially 
in the colonial market. A reaction followed, probably due to 
profit-taking. 


Germany 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Despite the complaints of industry, exports continue w 
increase, the surplus over imports for the first quarter being 
Rm. 230 millions. The increase is due almost entirely to higher 
exports of finished goods. Reparation deliveries for the first 
quarter amounted to Rm. 184 millions, of which Rm. 116 
millions were finished goods. The Berliner Tageblatt draws 
attention to certain inconsistencies in the foreign trade figures for 
the past year, and makes out a good case for the belief that the 
position was more favourable by at least Rm. 200 millions than 
is shown in the official statistics. Insolvencies during March 
numbered 1,834. The import of foreign capital has increased, 
and further issues of German industrial loans abroad are expected 
shortly. During the first quarter German loans were floated 
abroad to the extent of Rm. 252 millions, of which Rm. 221 
millions were placed in America and the balance in Holland and 
Switzerland, English houses not having participated. 


Holland 


Recent company reports show that Dutch industries 
have on the whole come comparatively well through the 
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. [depression of the last few months. There is little dissatisfaction 
theit f vith the course of business in such trades as shipbuilding, docks, 
The chemicals, and the technical enterprises connected with the 

uched taking film industry. The diamond trade and the rayon 

_ INC Findustry have on the other hand undoubtedly suffered from the 

MOS | set-back, and the sugar refineries are passing through a difficult 

reely. Pretiod. Agricultural conditions are less satisfactory, and the fall 

in prices has been much more severe. The same applies to colonial 
produce, and planters have found that recent conditions have 
or and F heen far from encouraging. 








d it- . ° 
‘su, | Scandinavia 
siness Swedish timber sales, at 525,000 standards, are below 


normal, but Norway reports stocks of pitwood to be exhausted 
some , and prices firm. In Denmark, bacon has been in good demand, 
wna} but butter prices have fallen to unremunerative levels. The 
roved | Swedish paper market is dull. 


wy Switzerland 

The outlook in the textile trades is not too bright. The silk 
and embroidery industries are somewhat despondent, especially 
as no early improvement is expected. In the building, and 
‘metal and machinery trades prospects are fairly good, and 
— although it is felt that the high-water mark has been reached, 
being a note of optimism prevails. In the watchmaking industry the 
ighet position is not so good as a year ago, but an improvement is 
“First | anticipated. 


16 | Spain 

lraws Some Madrid banks have notified their clients of the 
2s for f reduction in the rate of interest on current accounts with 
t the | foreign banks, and have advised them that they have resolved 
than} to do the same with regard to current accounts in foreign 
larch ' currencies kept in Spain, basing their rates on the abundance of 
ased, | funds available. The average rate of interest allowed on these 
ected | accounts is now approximately as follows : Sterling, 13 per cent 
vated | per annum, dollars 2 per cent, Reichsmark 33 per cent, Swiss 
_ 221 | francs 1 per cent, Belgas 2 per cent, French francs 2 per cent, 
| and § Lire 3 per cent. 


Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 
tries | . Business conditions during the past month have remained 
the Quiet, but there has been no notable aggravation of the seasonal 
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depression. Except in the South, rains have been sufficient and 





well distributed, though below normal. Damage by locusts is not f 


expected to reduce the total crops by more than 15 per cent, 
The general outlook as to crops in the productive North is fair | 
to average, and late rains have been favourable to the standing 
grain. 


The United States 


Most recent mail reports indicate that very little improve- 
ment is shown in the general condition of trade, although 
unemployment is thought to have experienced a slight 
decrease since February. Steel mills are at present said to | 
be working at about 77 per cent of capacity against about | 
75 per cent a few weeks ago. Revenue freight on the rail- 





roads has amounted to 10,384,852 carloads for the first twelve } 


weeks of this year,—against 11,184,332 for the same time in 
1929. Mercantile failures are still high; 2,347 occurred in 
March, for $56,846,000 of liabilities. Awards of contracts for 
new building construction have been greater in volume for 
some months past and the outlook appears promising. Curtail- 
ment is still going on in the cotton textile trade and prices | 
have become firmer under the influence of higher quotations ; 
for raw material, but the situation is still far from favourable. 
Preparatory work on cotton plantations has been proceeding but 
recent weather conditions have been unfavourable for sowing. 


S. America : 


Buenos Aires.—The late currency stringency has eased : 
off considerably. The second official maize estimate confirms 
former statements as to the probable loss suffered by this crop. 
Exports of cereals continue to be unimportant, but meat exports 
have improved. There appears to be a rather healthier atmo- | 
sphere in general trade. 


Valparaiso.—Quotations for nitrate shares are improving; | 
industrial shares and mortgage bonds are firm. Exchange is 
steady and sterling bills are offered freely, both for cash and for | 
the fortnightly mail liquidation of sterling. 


Montevideo.—The cattle market is active with sustained | 
prices. The wool market shows little animation, but prices are 
steady, although somewhat lower ; it is estimated that 40,000 
bales still remain unsold. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Date. 
Gold Notes in |] Reserve and | Bankers’ Govt. Discounts 
old. | circulation.|| Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |& Advances 
Per 
1929. mn. £mn. || £ mn.| cent. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
ipril 24 0 357-3 . 62-7 58-4 44-3 10°9 
1930. 
April 2 || 156-2 357°3 59-9 | 50-4 62-8 54-0 10:3 
». || 159°8 359-2 61:5 | 52-5 65-2 55-9 6:3 
» 16 ..|) 1598 361°3 59-5 | 508 65:8 58-3 6-4 
» 2 | 162-9 362-2 616 | 51-7 66:0 58:0 6:8 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
De- | Accept- Invest- Ad- 
Date. posits. | ances. || Cash.* | Money.| Bills. | ments. | vances. 
1929. £mn. | £ mn. mn. £mn. | £mn./| £ mn. 
March 1,776°6 | 222-1 240°5 216°6 258-9 995°9 
October 1,802°5 | 203-2 248-2 229-3 255-0 990-0 
November 1,789-0 | 215-2 243-0 233-2 249-2 989-6 
oe * 1,810-7| 169-6 266-9 229-0 250-2 989-1 
anuary “a 1,805:0| 164-4 248-3 245-2 247-9 985-4 
ebruary .. 1,751-1| 159-9 234-7 220-4 244-0 988-3 
March .. 1,719-3 | 159-3 235°6 183-6 240-4 990-8 





























*Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK. RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 











Ratio. 
Year. Ratio. Month. 1929 1930 
% % 
1902 58-2 January 46°8 45-1 
1907 51-5 February 45:9 44-2 
1914 49:9 March 45-2 44:5 
1919 60-7 April 44-9 
1920 56-7 ay 44-1 
1921 50-7 une 44-5 
1924 51-0 uly 45:4 
1925 49-6 August 45-3 
1926 48-6 September 45-3 
1927 47-4 October 45-6 
1928 46-4 November 44-7 
1929 45-2 December 45-3 



























































































































































8 
9 oe Trade 
Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 
1. LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
LONDON. New YorK. 
March 
Date. 90 Days’ October 
Bank |3Months’| Day-to- Re- eligible Call f November 
Rate. discount day discount {| Bank ac- | Money. | Decembe 
Rate. Loans. Rate. ceptances. ! j mary 
1929, Per cent. |; Percent. {| Per cent. |} Per cent. i —_ Per cent. | February 
April 24 54 5} 43—} | 8 8 “ 
April 2 35 23 21—3} 3 C«d}|C( 8 4 
» 2 3} Qi: 2 —2} -_— | @ |} 4 
» 16 3} } | 2i—1} 3} | St 4 
» 23 3} 2% | 1}—2} a | 4 
: Da 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
| | P 19 
Londons | | 1929. | — _—_ + March 
on | Par || April 24. || l l October 
} April 2. | April 9. | April 16. | April 23. | November 
| | | | | mber 
New York ../) 84-866 || 4-85:)|| 4-865 | 4-863: | 4-86} | 4:86), 19 
Montreal me $4:866 || 4-89! 486% | 4°86..| 4867;; 4°86} = 
Paris Fr. 124-21 |) 124-18} || 124-29 | 124-21 | 124-064 | 123-4 |) February 
Berlin .. Mk. 20-43 ! 20-47 20-373 | 20-373 | 20-37) | 20-37 § March 
Amsterdam Fl.12-11 || 12-073 || 12-11,,| 12-11 12:09: | 12-08} 
Brussels Bel. 35 || 34-94} || 34-87 34-84: | 3484 | 3483 f 
Milan .. Li. 92:46 || 92-66) || 92-80} | 92°79) | 92-74 92:75} 
Berne .. Fr. 25-22} 25-21} |} 25-12) | 25-09} | 25-08} | 25-08} 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18-16; |} 18-10} | 18-09} | 18-09 18-09 Ds 
Madrid Pras. 25-224 || 33-80 38-71 38:89 | 38-87 38-944 
Vienna .. Sch. 34:58) || 34-55} || 34-51} | 34-51} | 34-514 | 34-50 
Praguc.. ..|| Kr. 164-25 || 164 164} 164} 164} 164% 19 
Buenos Aires ..|| 47-62d. || 47, 437, 44; 43! 431; ff March 
Rio de Janeiro. . 5-89d. | 5; 535 5} 3 533 58 ber 
Valparaiso Pes. 40 || 39-60 39:93 | 39:89 | 39-92 39:92 § November 
Bombay 18d. || 17# 17% 1733 173; | 173;  § December 
Hong Kong —d. | 2382 18,', 18} 18), | 18} 19 
Shanghai —d. | 30% 234 23,75 | 23} | 23t A teuary 
i February 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE March 
To To To 
Revenue. _|April' 19, April 20. Expenditure. April 19,1 April 2, | 
1930. | 1929. 1930. | 192. fo 
| if 
£mn. | £ mn. \4 £mn. | £m. § Bnd of— 
Income Tax 129 | “12-7 || Nat. Deb. Service 25:0 | "255 |) tacuary 
Sur-Tax 41 36 || Local Taxation a/c “| | Februar 
Estate Duties 5:2 54 payments; — — § March 
Stamps -+| O07 10 | Beesthern Iechond pasunentil -- - April 
Customs --| 60 5°8 || Other Cons. Fund Services) 0:2 04 § May 
Excise ‘ a 8-2 8-5 || Supply Services .. --| 22-1 203 June 
Tax Revenue | 376 37:9 Ordinary Expenditure ..| 45-4 465 July 
Non-Tax Revenue. 7 5-1 54 || Sinking Fund : | 15 29 August 
Ordinary Revenue..| 42-7 43°3 Self-Balancing Septemt 
Self-Balancing Expenditure 42; 44 | October 
Revenue, 4:2 44 Novemt 
Decemb 











































































































1. PRODUCTION 
Date Coal.* Pig-iron. Steel. 
1929. Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
March ee oe 5-5 691 860 
——— B October én “a 5-2 689 889 
Call November és 5-3 631 815 
on December wl 5-0 643 661 
oney. 
—— fi tenvary ; ad 5:3 650 771 
e cent. | February : é 5-5 597 776 
8 |} March ; 5-4 666 826 
| 
: * Average weekly figures {or month. 
4 2. IMPORTS 
4 
— Date. Food. Raw Manufactured Total. 
Materials. Goods. 
1929. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ 
March oe ° 42-1 28-5 27-2 98-6 
October ‘ . 51-2 27-3 30-2 110-3 
ril 23, © November .. 48-5 30-0 28-2 108-2 
mber .. 46-8 31-2 27-8 106-6 
86, 1930. 
1-86} January os . 42-9 30-1 28-0 101-9 
3-04 February . 37°3 24-0 25°8 88-2 
):37 March ‘0 24-1 28-1 93-4 
0 
+4 3. EXPORTS 
) 
+ Date. Food. Raw Manufactured Total. 
94} Materials. Goods. 
50 
ik 1929. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
iF March ‘ P 3-8 6-6 47-0 58°6 
+} October és ‘ 5-4 7-1 50-3 64-6 
92 November .. . 5-7 6:9 48-6 63-1 
rat December .. 4-9 6-2 44-6 58-4 
} 
: 1930. 
" January - 4-6 6-9 44-7 58-3 
—-- February | 3-7 5-8 41-2 51-9 
. ‘| 4-0 5-9 42:5 53-9 
sm 4. UNEMPLOYMENT 
7 | 
329. 

, Date. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
mn. End of Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
95 “January ..|) 12-5 11-0 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 
_ | February .. 11-3 10-4 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 
Pe March 11-1 9-8 9-8 9-5 10-1 14-0 
oa} April 10-9 9-1 9-4 9-5 9-9 
»3 | May 10-9 14-3 8-7 9-8 9-9 
53 June 11-9 14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 
3 July 11-2 14-4 9-2 11-6 9-9 

August 12-1 14-0 9-3 11-6 10-1 
14 September . . 12-0 13-7 9-3 11-4 10-0 
October 11-4 13-6 9-5 11-8 10-4 
November . . 11-0 13-5 9-9 12-1 11-0 
—_ December .. 10-4 11-9 9-8 11-2 11-1 

















Percentage of Insured Workers. 










































Ioo 
Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) i 
Index Number (1928-9 average = 100). 
Date. 
U.K U.S.A. France. Italy. | Germany. 
1929. 
March 102-0 101-0 104-1 102-3 100°8 
October 97-7 97-0 95-6 95-4 99-1 
November .. 96-3 95-2 94-8 95-2 97°8 
December due 95-4 95-6 94-3 94-1 97-0 
January 93-6 96-1 91-5 92-9 954 
February 91-9 95:5 91-5 91-1 93-2 
March 89-2 93-5 90-1 89-5 91-0 
April, lst week 89-0 93-5 _ 88-6 913 
» 2nd week 89-1 94-4 — 88-7 91-5 
» ord week 88-8 93-4 — 88-2 91-4 ; 
_»» 4th week a 88-2 92:9 |! — 87-6 914 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 


Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistische Reich ; 








samt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 
| 
Rent Fuel Other All 
Date. Food. (including | Clothing. and items items 
rates). Light. included. | included. 
1929. 
March 50 52 120 70—75 80 62 
October 59 52 115 75 80 67 
November 59 52 115 75 80 67 { 
December 57 52 115 75 80 66 
1930 i 
January 54 52 115 75 80 64 OC~S 
February 50 52 115 75 80 6l 
43 52 110—115 75 80 57 


























The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. | 
































3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 
Wheat, 
No. l Cotton, Wool, Pig Iron, Tin, Rubber, 
Date. ; American 64’s Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
Manitoba. | Middling. | tops avge.| No. 3 Cash. Sheet. 
1929. Per qr. Per lb. Per lb. Per ton. | Per ton. Per Ib. 
s. d. d. d. s. d d. 
March ° 52 104 10-95 44 67 0 2204 12 
October | 55 11 10-16 31h 72 6 190% 95 
November ../) 53 1 9-63 34} 72 6 180} 8} 
December + 54 10 9-43 314 72 6 179} Tt 
1930. 
anuary -| 53 4 9-36 294 72 6 1753 7 
ebruary i} 49 0 8-51 28) 72 6 1732 7h 
March | 43103 | 8-24 26} 70 6 165 7} 
| | 




















